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the author's realism, and shows him to a certain extent as an in- 

determinist. We gather some representative statements. "Es ist 

von der grossten Bedeutung, sich dariiber klar zu werden, das, wenn 

wir von Ding und von Dingvorstellung reden, nicht Zweierlei, sondern 

ein und dasselbe nur in zwei besonderen Betrachtungen zur Darstellung 

kommt" (p. 611). "Wir legen aber sofort Einspruch ein gegen die 

Behauptung 'die Welt ist meine Vorstellung' wenn sie sagen will, 

'die Welt gehort zu mir, der ich sie vorstelle, in dem Sinn, dass sie 

abhangig von mir, dem Vorstellenden, ist'" (p. 613). "Wir weisen 

diesen Traum einer Vorstellungs- und Erscheinungswelt vor allem 

auch aus dem Grunde ab, weil er gegen die Tatsache der Selbstunter- 

scheidung des menschlichen Bewusstseins von dem Dinggegebenen 

offensichtlich verstosst, die deutlich lehrt, dass Dinggegebenes als 

solches nicht zum Bewusstsein gehort" (p. 616). Kant's epistemology 

is spoken of (p. 619 et passim) as " Dieser Erkenntnisroman Kants." 

" Nichts, iiberhaupt nichts von allem Gegebenen ist als solches abhangig 

von dembesitzenden menschlichen Bewusstsein" (p. 647), although indeed 

"Was fur besondere Eigenschaften also das Ding als Besitz eines 

wahrnehmenden Bewusstseins zeige, das hangt ganz davon ab, was 

fur ein besonderer Leib mit diesem Bewusstsein verkniipft ist " (p. 648) . 

"Farbe, Ton, Harte usf. . . . von dem Leibe des Bewusstseins, dem 

es Gegebenes ist, abhangig ist" (p. 658). Some things or psychoses 

may not be effects, but only causes, for though causal connection is 

ubiquitous (p. 686) it does not always hold in both directions. There 

may then be freedom in the temporal, realistic sense. "Die Freiheit 

d. i. die Unabhangigkeit, deren sich das Bewusstsein als wirkender 

Wille bewusst ist, tritt . . . zu tage, weil dieses [Bewusstsein] als 

Wille eben niemals auch Wirkung erfahrt und erfahren kann" (p. 700). 

Altogether Professor Rehmke has produced a most important, 

though a long and difficult, treatise, which should be welcome to the 

modern realistic school. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

Theories of Knowledge; Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. By Leslie 
J. Walker. London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910. — pp. xxxix, 
696. 

In the Preface to this volume written by Michael Maher, remark is 
made upon the large and increasing improvement manifest of recent 
years in Catholic philosophical literature both in English and foreign 
languages, and upon the constant appearance of new works which 
exhibit the genuine philosophical spirit. ' ' A careful, patient and scru- 
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pulously fair consideration of an opponent's views if they are discussed 
at all, is the only profitable course at the present day, whilst the most 
effective form of philosophical criticism is that which, instead of 
singling out particular flaws, takes a large view of a system as a whole, 
and then follows it out to its ultimate consequences" (p. viii). This 
is indeed to set a new and higher standard for Catholic philosophical 
literature; but it is an ideal which is fully realized in the present work. 
The aim of a theory of knowledge, our author states, is to discover 
the nature of the relation existing between the object known and the 
knowing mind. Hence the epistemological problem is three-fold : "We 
have to analyse psychologically the nature and functions of those 
mental activities by which knowledge is acquired and to discuss the 
influence which they have on one another; we have to enquire into 
the conditions of knowledge, to ask what precisely is to be understood 
by subject and object, and how far knowledge is due to the activity of 
the one, how far to that of the other; and we have to examine the 
notions of validity, truth, objectivity, and to determine the criterion 
by which we may decide when these notions are applicable to an act 
of cognition and when they are not" (p. i). The main purpose of the 
book, that of reaching a solution of the problem of knowledge, may be 
most effectively pursued, the author believes, by considering the leading 
theories of knowledge, Absolutism, Pragmatism, and Realism, under 
each of these three heads; for the theories named "contain amongst 
them at least in germ the only possible solutions that can be given 
to the problem of knowledge" (p. 4). "Psychologically, knowledge 
may be regarded either as a function of the intellect or as a function of 
the will; or else we may hold that, while both will and intellect co- 
operate, their functions are distinct. Metaphysically the universe is 
either one or many, the origin of knowledge either subjective or objec- 
tive, the distinction of subject and object either relative or absolute. 
And, epistemologically, truth is either theoretical or practical, and 
depends for its acceptance either upon its power to satisfy the intellect 
or upon its power on our practical needs and our will, or, it may be, 
upon both" (p. 4). The three theories in question have their roots 
deep in the soil of philosophical thought. Absolute Idealism recalls 
the Platonic theory of a world of aSrj and the doctrine of Parmenides 
that the universe is one. Pragmatism revives the human standpoint 
of Protagoras and the perpetual evolution of Heraclitus' flux. Realism 
dates back to the time when man first began to record his thoughts in 
writing, found at length systematic formulation in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and became the central feature of the Scholasticism of the 
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Middle Ages. The author thus proposes to pursue his enquiry into 
the subject of knowledge by a critical examination of Absolutism 
and Pragmatism as antithetical extremes which, by their elements 
of truth as well as by their admixture of error, point the way to 
Realism, the true view, which presents itself as a via media or, better, a 
higher synthesis which provides for the truth of the two extremes 
while avoiding their errors. 

To treat exhaustively of these three theories with their variations, 
taking account of their psychological analyses, their metaphysical 
assumptions, and their criteria of epistemological validity, is no light 
task. Yet Father Walker carries his program through with great 
skill and admirable thoroughness. He is not merely a master of 
scholastic philosophy; he has made a special study of the development 
of post-Kantian idealism; and he possesses an encyclopedic knowledge 
of recent works upon epistemology and scientific method. The critical 
portions of the work are exemplary in their illuminating expositions 
and fair, yet penetrating, criticisms. The author's ability as a thinker 
and writer is shown in his lucid and masterly exposition of the de- 
velopment of the principles of Absolute Idealism from their origin in 
Kant's Critical Philosophy down to the present time. Much interest 
is added to the account of Pragmatism by the information given of the 
views of Continental thinkers more or less closely allied with Prag- 
matism, such as Simmel, Abel Rey, LeRoy, Papini, etc. It will not 
be necessary to follow out Father Walker's many criticisms of Abso- 
lutism and Pragmatism. The recent controversy between the two 
schools has exposed to general view the defects and inadequacies of 
both positions. It should be said that, owing to certain pre-concep- 
tions perhaps, the author gains in some cases too easy a victory over 
his adversaries. Thus, for example the conception of an organic 
whole is said to be inapplicable to the universe because experience 
shows the organic relation as holding between members of the living 
organism only and does not warrant its further extension (p. 290). 
But what of the relation of conscious selves in the community of 
intelligence? Surely recent studies in social psychology have proved 
that ego and alter are organically related in genesis and activity. 
Again, the support which Pragmatism derives from a consideration 
of the function of mind in organic evolution is not estimated at its 
true importance; probably because the author does not accept the 
doctrine of evolution, holding that it is not yet established (p. 84). 

Not the least valuable part of the book are the chapters devoted 
to the exposition of 'Aristotelian' or Scholastic Realism. A clear 
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statement, brief but comprehensive, of Aquinas' philosophy of knowl- 
edge by one who is able to interpret the system sympathetically and 
at the same time has a thorough understanding of the problems of 
epistemology in the present day is itself a noteworthy contribution. 
Only the general standpoint of this type of Realism — and with refer- 
ence particularly to the relation of thought and its object in the know- 
ing consciousness — can be indicated here. It is of course a view which 
in general idea is familiar enough to students of philosophy — the well- 
known 'correspondence' theory — but its detailed application to the 
processes of cognition contains much that is interesting and instructive. 
"The Realist then begins to philosophise from the point of view of 
common-sense. Accordingly, he understands by knowledge a psychical 
act or state in which somehow the nature of objective reality is 
revealed to the human mind, and by truth the correspondence of 
knowledge with objective fact" (p. 28). "Sensation is an effect pro- 
duced in a sentient organism by an objective cause which it resembles; 
and that resemblance is not destroyed by the cooperation of the 
organism in the production of the effect" (p. 389). The correspond- 
ence between sensations and objects is not exact in every detail; but 
"though the quality of sensations tells us nothing of the nature of 
objects, it tells us a great deal about their differences, and consequently 
is of immense value for knowledge since thereby we are enabled to 
distinguish one thing from another and so to make them objects of 
further research " (p. 383). "Between the extensity and configurations 
which characterize sense-perceptions," however, "there is clearly a 
correspondence" (p. 385). Within the sphere of thought proper the 
different intellectual activities are sharply distinguished. "Appre- 
hension is simply the process by which from the phantasm, image or 
sense-impression, the idea is obtained" (p. 392). "When, therefore, 
in an act of intellectual apprehension, the phantasm determines the 
idea it communicates to it that objectivity which itself unconsciously 
possesses on account of its own determination by the object" (p. 393). 
Through judgment ideas are combined; through inference systems of 
ideas. "The idea corresponds with some real entity in the objective 
world or the self; the judgment corresponds with some relation hold- 
ing between these entities in that they imply a rational plan; systems 
of ideas, complex concepts, theories, correspond with the systematic 
coordination and correlation of real things; always provided and in 
so far as reality itself is their determining cause" (p. 417). 

One who reads this book with the history of modern philosophy in 
mind will look forward with especial interest to the author's discussion 
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of the question of the criterion of truth. For it was the difficulties 
of this question that led Locke to depart so widely in the course of 
his Essay from the position of common-sense realism which he took 
in the beginning; and it was a keener perception of these same diffi- 
culties that impelled Berkeley and Hume to their destructive criticism 
of this view. We have a right to expect that the present-day exponent 
of the realism of common-sense will meet these difficulties which, 
exposed with increasing clearness in the development of English 
Empiricism, caused Hume to deny all true objectivity and certainty 
to knowledge, and finally led Kant, in his Copernican change of 
position, to find a basis of objectivity within the limits of conscious 
experience. But in such expectations we are disappointed by the 
present work. Indeed we are confronted by a fundamental ambiguity 
at the very beginning of the discussion of this matter of the Realist's 
criterion of truth. Common-sense Realism, we are told repeatedly, 
is belief in a world of objects independent of, and external to, the 
thinking self (e. g., pp. 657 and 678). It is surprising, therefore, 
to read in an opening paragraph of the chapter on the "Criteria 
of Error in Realism" that "The only comparison possible for us is a 
comparison of things as thought and things as perceived. The realist 
asks for no 'miraculous second-sight' by means of which to detect 
the agreement or disagreement of the copy and original, of idea and 
reality" (p. 623). The correspondence in which truth consists arises, 
we are told, "when the content of thought has been determined by 
the object to which it is referred" (p. 625). But how are we to know 
when the content of thought is thus determined by the object? We 
must assume that thought and perception when functioning normally 
give us knowledge, i. e., are determined by their objects. Our problem 
then is to consider the conditions under which, in exceptional cases, 
these activities go wrong. It is therefore not the criterion of truth 
but the criteria of error which we have to establish; "we must know 
what other causes may determine the content of thought besides the 
object to which it is referred" (p. 625). Now "false appearances" 
in the field of sense-perception may be due either to objective or to 
subjective conditions. An analysis of these conditions furnishes us 
with two useful criteria of error in regard to sense-perception. " First, 
we must be careful to take account of the circumstances under which 
perception takes place and, if abnormal, must experiment in order 
to discover whether the special circumstances make any difference 
to what we perceive. And, secondly, if accuracy of detail is required, 
we must make use of instruments which place the senses in conditions 
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in which they are known to be reliable" (p. 627). These are useful 
and necessary precautions to take where error is suspected or known; 
yet surely this roundabout procedure is not followed when we reject 
sense-experiences as illusory. It is rather their inconsistency with 
our organized experience which causes us to question their reality, 
an inconsistency which becomes apparent when we essay to act upon 
them, if not before. As to the criteria of error in memory the author's 
suggestions are even more indefinite and unsatisfactory. If the corre- 
spondence of the idea with the percept is the condition of truth, the 
Humean criterion of vividness would seem to be the reasonable test 
in most cases of memory. Here if anywhere in actual fact, however, 
it is ' coherence ' which is the mark of truth. Turning in conclusion to 
the criterion of truth (in distinction from criteria of error), the author 
maintains that for the Realist it is "nothing more or less than objective 
evidence. We assent because we are forced to do so by the object 
itself ; because it is the object itself and not some other object or cause 
which seems to have determined the content of our thoughts, and 
so to have manifested itself to our mind. We assent because that to 
which we assent is 'obvious' and we cannot help assenting" (p. 641). 
Moreover, what has been said of the trustworthiness of human faculties 
in general applies to our neighbors' as well as our own. We are con- 
sequently justified in accepting the testimony of others in regard to 
facts, providing we have reason to believe that their observations 
were made with due care and we have no cause to suspect an ulterior 
motive. This position of the author with reference to the credibility 
of human testimony is somewhat important since it furnishes him with 
a ground for accepting as true or trustworthy the great portion of the 
traditional ideas and beliefs of mankind. But to his position here one 
who is acquainted with the circumstances under which science has 
developed must take decided exception. While for the ordinary con- 
duct of life it is a sane and sensible rule thus to accept the testimony 
of others, it is nevertheless an incontrovertible fact that scientific 
knowledge has made progress largely through disregarding the ac- 
cepted ideas of mankind and adopting views totally at variance with 
popular tradition. Plenty of human testimony can be secured at 
present for the existence of facts such as, for example ' pre-natal ' 
influence, or for the occurrence of supernatural manifestations, which 
science does not even consider seriously — and the continued success 
which attends the use of its own methods of explanation justifies 
science in this attitude. 

The author has failed therefore in his main purpose of proving that 
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Realism is that synthesis of Absolutism and Pragmatism which is 
needed by the thought of the present. To one who believes that the 
history of philosophy records a genuine progress in the solution of 
philosophic problems, such failure would seem to be inevitable. For, 
as the author himself remarks, the fundamental principles of both 
Absolute Idealism and Pragmatism were enunciated by Kant in his 
critical philosophy, and his Copernican revolution was the outcome 
of a development in which the inadequacy of other theories was con- 
clusively demonstrated and, in particular, the position of common- 
sense was subjected to an annihilating criticism by the English Em- 
piricists. Shall philosophy make progress then by abandoning the 
ground thus gained, a ground upon which both Idealism and Prag- 
matism stand, and returning to the discredited Realism of common- 
sense? Decidedly not: the 'standpoint of experience' with the 
conception of knowledge as a process of organization and the interpreta- 
tion of truth in terms of function and value within such organizing 
process, must be retained and progress made forward from this stand- 
point. Idealism and Pragmatism have both doubtless gone to ex- 
tremes, each interpreting the organization of experience in a one-sided 
and inadequate way — Idealism with undue emphasis upon the intel- 
lectual and Pragmatism with a like exaggeration of the practical 
or even biological aspect of the process. Is not the ' higher synthesis ' 
to be sought along the line of a more adequate and comprehensive 
interpretation of the process of organization itself, neither narrowly 
intellectual or practical, but wide enough to include both aspects of 
experience in a higher unity — perhaps an ethical interpretation which 
includes both theoretical and practical activities within an ideal of 
the Good which represents the complete satisfaction of intelligent 
volition? 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 



